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ABSTRACT 

Questions concerning the relationship bet ween 
gratifications sought (GS) and gratifications obtained (GO) were 
explored in a study of determinants of exposure to national network 
television evening news programs. The categories of gratifications, 


‘derived from a nuaber of stidies of television and political news, 
‘were (1) general information seeking, (2) decisional utility, (3) 
‘entertainsent, (4) interpersonal utility, and (5) parasccial : 


‘ - interaction. Telephone interviews: were. obtained from 327 heads of 


household in Lexington,- Kentucky, with phone numbers selected through 
random samplimty. GS and’GO were measured by responses to 15 items, 
and six factor analyses were perforsed to examine the dimensions of 
GS and GO-and the dimensions of ‘GQ for certain subsamples developed 
according to viewing preference. Findings led tc three major ~ - 


‘conclusions: first, individual GS are moderately to strongly related 


to corresponding GO; second, the degree of derendence on a particular 
prograa is positively related tc the strength of the G6S/GO 
relationship; and third, the dimensions of GS and GO from television 
news differ and are due to general within-program characteristics 
such as use of videotape and eye contacts Other indications were that 
entertainment and parasocial interaction are independent motives for 
television news viewing, and that viewers may distinguish tWo values 
of TV news information, for decision saking and for social , A: 
IRE SERA ELON. (A list of the 15 GS items is appenasa) (AEA) fe 
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vo INTRODUCTION 


Paralleling its recent popularity, uses and gratifications research 


has been the focus of considerable criticist. Critics have attacked the 


. eh. ; 
approach from a number of often conflicting voters of view. They have 


suggested that it suffers from theoretical shortcomings inherent in 


functionalism (Carey and Kreiling, 1974; Elliot, 1974), is atheoretical 


(Elliot, 1974; Weiss, 1976; Swanson, 1977), and is Beset by serious 
conceptual problems (Swanson, 1977). The approach is, of course, not 


without its defenders, and there is a lively debate over various concep~ 


* tual aad methodological issues (see, for example, the January, 1979 


issue ot Communication Research devoted entirely to uses and gratifications)., 


_ There appears. to be some merit in the positions of both sides. On 


_ the one hand, | to condemn uses and gratifications research as "atheoretical" 


— — — — — —— 


stems from a rather narrow definition of theory. ° We ‘agree with Blumler 


- 
as pt) 


that while there may be no such thing as a or the uses and Yatifications | 
theory: 


.- there are plenty of theories about uses and gratifications 
phenomena, which may well differ with each other over many 
issues. Together, they will share a common field of concern, 
an elementary set of concepts indispensable for intelligibly 
carving up that terrain, and an identification of certain 
wider features of the mass communication process which such 


, » ore phenomena are ‘presumed to be connected. Rival theories | 


may generate conflicting predictions about, how those phenomena 
are empirically associated, but we should not be dismayed by 
or critical of their profusion and variety (Blumler, 1979,’ 
pp- 11, 12). ‘ — * 


On’ the otheg; hand, there is no denying that ‘the approach suffers 


from ita share of conceptual ‘difficulties. — One of the most pressing 


. 


—— — — ‘a 


: gratifications. In addition, among those who ordinarily made their 


=o 


v 
seems to be the failure of most studies to distinguish either conceptually 
or empirically between gratifications sought and grat}fications obtained. 
As outlined by Katz, }lusler, and Gurevitch (1973), "In principle, - 
a distinction may be drawn between a) expectations about content formed 
in advance of exposure nad b) satisfaction subsequently secured fgom 
consumption of it. In practice, however, research workers have 
indiscriminately approached these phenomena from both ends" (p.25). 
Greenberg (1974) has also distinguished between "gratifications sought 
"and" gratifications received," and argues that, with present methodologies, 
“one cannot diatinguish whether the response obtained from the viewer of 
the medium, or a fan of some apecttie content, is an accurate statement 
of what he wanted, or what he thinks he got...no approach has so far 
dealt with the parallelism or discrepancy between what was sought and 


what was obtained" (p.89).2 More recently, Lometti, et al. (1977) 


also note that "the exact relationship between gratifications sought an 


— — — ——— + — —— — = . 


actual gratifications has not been investizated. Do they become - 
equivalent through some trial-and-error learning process, where over 
time one knows what to expect from’a given channel and subsequeatly 
receives it?" (p.337). . 

Recently Palmgreen and Rayburn (1978, 1979) ikeoeporared measures 
of both sought and obtained gratifications in a study of exposure to 
‘public television. “Their model, which took into account the discrepancy 
betveen gratifications sought and obtained, successfully discriminated 
between viewers and nonviewers of public vel avinid ackoon a range of 


— 


“own decisions concerning which programs to watch, the discrepancy measure 


— 


) 
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emerged as the second strongest predictor of public television viewing; 
stronger, in fact, than a — of traditional demographic correlates 

_of such viewing. Their findings lend support: to their contention that 
“The distinction between gratifications sought and obtained. ..emerges 
as a crucial one in an area of central concern to the uses:and gratifi- : 
— approach--media consumption--and seems no iets relevant to 
questions concerning the effects of such consumption" (Palmgreen and ‘ 

“Rayburn, 1978, p.4). . | 

The Relationship Between Gratifications Sought and Obtained 

While Palmgreen and Rayburn demonstrated the utility’ of incorporating 
both sought and obtained measures in a single model, they did not carry 
out an extensive exploration of the relationship between gratifications 
sought and obtained. This would seem to ie % crucial first step in 
developing a uses and gratifications theory per se, not just an FORE ENES 


ing another theoretical — to uses and gratifications — 


— — 


The theory would focus on. explaining how the connection ‘between gratifi- 

cations sought and obtained is related to‘such variables as wedia and | 

content selection, levels of axpouute, media dependency,sand media effects. 
Two major questions serve as a starting point for investigating the 

relationship between gratifications sought and obtained. First, what 

is the nature of the relationship between each individual — 

gratification and its corresponding obtained measure? And secondly, are 

the dimensions of —— sought from a particular medium, content 

type, or program the same as the d sions of gratifications perceived ' 


to be obtained? - With respect to the first question, the functignal. 


underpinnings of the uses and gratifications ‘approach would suggest 


that the relationship between a particular gratification sought . 


— 


¢ . 


’ and its respective obtained meas is’ as depicted in figure 1. 
Figure 7 - . 


—— —— Grat if Icat ionn 
— ‘Sought — tained 
⸗ 
A particular gratification sought by an individual, since it is 
partially based: on expectations about content or media-related satis- 


factions to be derived from consumpéion, will influence the nature of 


id 


the gratifications perceived ‘to be obtained upon actual consumption. 
Such perceived gtatifications obtained are not, however, totally based 
on preconceptions but are sensitive to “actual” content or media 
_ Characteristics; thus they will feed back to influence gratifications st * 
sought. Over tine ve would expéct auch feedback processes to result 
in a savhar strong relationship between sought and obt athed — 
for a particular gratification as long as the sacking behavior is 4 : 
reinforced. We would not, however, expect isonct phisn. Such equivalence 
_ could only result from the rare aos of a —— metidum” 
or content type furnishing perfect satisfaction of a particular need. 
_ Second, are the dimensions of gratifications sought from a | 
particular medium, content type, or program the same as the dimensions — ‘od 
| of gratifications perceived to be obtained ? This question ce tied 
_ closely — ‘of — perceptions of content and media 
characteristics and thus fs also emer aed eae to questions of 
aS *7 audience — Finding a close match between gratifications 


7 | ~\ 


ne ; -5- 


‘sought and obtained at the level of the individual gratification 


would not necessarily mean a close match between sought and obtained 


gratification dimensions. For “example, viewers of a ‘particular — 


television content genre (e.g., sitcoms) may seek both "entertatsment” 
and “parasocial interaction, (interaction with the characters 

in 'the program as if ‘they were real people). Seeking of these 

two gratifications may be closely related and thus they may appear’ on 
the sane "dimension" empictcalty; however, viewers of particular 
programs within a certain genre may find they are —— by 
certain programs which provide little basis for pacewoctal — 
“This — perhaps, because the characters . are unlike "real" people-- 
C2805" “The, ' Munsters". We would expect, then, that “entertainment” and 

“parasocial interaction" items would fall on different gratifications 
obtained dimensiods. for this type of program. 

THE PRESENT STUDY 
. “These. two major questions concerning the relationahip between 

Srstiticettons sought and obtained were explored wantin the context 
ofa sity ‘of determinants of — to national — * television * 
evening news programs. Aside from the importance of the particular 
substantive area, television news met a number of —— criteria 
factlitating the study of gratifications sought — obtained. First, 
.the large number of studies dealing with those uses and gratifications 
connected with political information seeking (some of which deal 
specifically with television news) provided an invaluable conceptual 


framework for developing our uses and gratifications measures. Second, 


-' the fact that there are three major network news programs with large 


\ 
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viewing audiences afforded the opportunity’ to  atrect}y — 
gratifications sought from television news in general with the specific 
gratifications obtained from each of the programs, We! could also 
investigate differences in ‘the eraranecactan patterns of the “regular 
viewers of the different programs in an attempt to explain program choice 
(this question will be — in a later paper). Third, the topic 
selected helped resolve the level of abstraction problem discussed by 

| _Palmgreen and Rayburn (1978, 1979). They argue that it is difficult - 
to empirically separate gratifications — from a particular medium 

(or content type, program, etc.) from gratifications ‘obtained at the 

sine level of abstraction.. To use their example, if we attempt to 

obtain measures of gratifications sou and obtained from "television" 

(at the same level of ab traction), it may be impossible for respondents 

to make a ——— — But when the level of abstraction of 

the obtained —** is shifted to a component of the medium (content ‘ 
type, etc.) under consideration at the sought level, the problem is 
greatly reduced. We applied this principle in the present study by 
obtaining measures of. gratifications sought from "television news: 
general, and measures of statiticatioas obtained from spectiic network 
news prograns.” , 9 


Uses and Gratifications of Television News 


"The study of the uses and ‘pratifications of television news 
programs has its origins in Lasswell's (1948) conceptualization of 
the functions of communication. These functions--surveillance, 
correlation, and social transmission--have served as points of — 


in the many more recent empirical investigations of ecuctticatacas 


relevant ‘to the seeking of information in a variety of contexts. Wright's 
(1960) contributions, which outlined the importance of the entertainnent : 
vee : function as well as the ‘notion of dysfunctions, added a sense of closure : 
to Lasevell's formation. Indeed, a good case can be made chat . 
almost all uses and gratifications studies have implicitly adopted some 
—————— which may be traced to these notions. To be sure, 
some individual studies may have ficueed on one or another of these a" 
gratifications (Katz and Foulkes, ‘19625, ‘Rordenstreng, 1970; Rosengren | 
. and Windahl, 1972; RERpRANAON, 1987), and other studies may have, divided 
a ~ the "world of gratifications" in different categorical schemas (Glualer, : 
| | Brown and McQuail, 1970; Katz, Gucuviten * Haas, 1973; Creenbatg,” 1974). 
“But all of the conceptualizations used seem ceareable, along some route, 
. to Lasswell's and Wright's formulations. "Even the gurvently popular 
i aot * notion oF communication "avoidances" (Becker, 1979; Blumler and McQuail, 
“1968; McLeod and Becker, 1974; Levy, 1977) stems from Wright's concept © 


wy | of ‘dysfunctions. _s nI r 7 


>. 


‘1 ; f * 
As a case in point, Blumler's (1979) most recent discussion of the 


— 


role of theory in uses and gratifications studies has suggested a schema 


which encompasses the Lasswell/(Wright formulation, albeit in a slightly 
PF restructured manner. Blumler's current conception outlines three 


, orientations toward media: 1) cognitive, 2) diversion, and 3) personal 


7 ; : 5 . 8 
identity. The cogni ite orientation ——— "surveillance" and “reality. : ' 


exploration" functions. Both these functions reflect general infermation 


ew 


seeking and are ¢onsonant with Lasqwell's notion of surveillance of the 
environment. "Diversion" includes escape, ‘entertainment and. arousal 


functions, and can be directly linked to Wright's entertainment function. 


The “personal identity" function can be linked to Lasswell's notions 


of correlation of e parte of society and social transmission. The 
% personal tachetey’ function helps the individual establish a "social 
location" in relation to others through two interactive comparison 


processes white are derivative.of the media experience. Through 
fatéraction faith media: characters, the ‘individual gains a more global 
underst lag of social: — in society. Through interaction 
| about nite characters’ ‘and events in — with friends and 
| | 7 — the individual asec a more tocelitzed understanding of social 
| ‘locat withta relevant. ‘peer groups. Roth of these functions, related 


- to rsonal identity, help the — to correlate better the 
par} ) of society. ‘In addition, the transmission of ‘social values is 
hoe ; a erent in the process of persone ASLeeaEE oe: Also, by helping — 
ae: the individual into an identity which hes a relationship to an 
_-/environment,, personal ‘identity helps the individual ‘to correlate parts 
-sf of society in such’ a wey that decisions about personal and public” 
) | issues may be made. th apther words, Blumler's current schema for 
/ gratifications remains —— aiatuariy to aca and Wright ' 8 


/ * conception. 


— In’ reviewing the research relevant to our TV news interest area, 


' 2 we accepted me basic — conceptualizations of pratitscations 
. * the resultant, dimensions in these studies vere reduceable to the ._ 

| J A⸗⸗veii and Wright formlatidn. The categories a oe 

: ‘ -used in this eruay, 8 derived from a number of studies of = Oe and 


” ‘pratt cations of television news and of political news (in newspapers 


dnd on television) in general. In this study no avoidance dimensions 


» 


‘ were hypothesized. From the perspective of a gratifications sought 


vs. gratifications obtained approach, there is no reason to equate: 


"avoidances" with "uses." In fact, we believe that the avoidance 


behavior (or dissatisfaction) can be more accurately measured as the 


discrepancy between gratifications- sought and peettt cartons obtained. 
‘Five gratification dimensions were adopted in this study: 1) general 
information seeking, 2) decisional utility, 3) entertainment, 
4) interpersonal utility, and 5) parasocial interaction. 

L. General Information Seeking. This paca includes the 
general Ngurveil lance" notion that — from ‘a curiosity about one's 


environment. In aſsense, it is information for information's sake 


as in Blumler's (1979) concept of "reality exploration." This 


information seeking dimension may be seen prominently in the political 
uses and gratifications studies, and is most — gergegaaces by 
Blumler and McQuail (1968). 
"2. Dectatonal Utility. \This dimension 1s most closely linked to 
the vote guidance functions — in political nevs studies (Blumler 
and McQuail, 1968; McLeod and Becker, 1976; Becker, 1979; Becker, Pepper, 


Wenner, and Kim, 1979; and others). Perhaps the clearest argument for 


the utility perspective comes from Swanson (1976) who suggests that 
F 


information is attended to by individuals only because they believe it 


~ 


— will prove useful for then. In other words, decisional utility 


‘represents specific seek! g for information useffl in decisions about 
‘personal or public issues. : — 
3. Entertainment. This category is reflected in studies of 


4 
political communication by gratification statements concerned with 


\ 


the excitement or drama of ela fon races (Blumler and McQuail, 1968; 
McLeod and Becker, 1974; and Becker, 1979). Studies more clearly j 


directed at television news have called this dimension "diversion" 
“ (Levy, 1978) or "entertainment" (Wenner, 1977). ie ee 


| 


4 Interp ersonal Utility. This category has been given a variety 
of names, including anticipated communication" (McLeod and Becker, 1974); 
"conversation" (Wenner, 1977); "interpersonal utility" (Svanson, 1976)5* | 
and "communicatory utility" (Atkin, 1972). Getting information which is; ;° | 
— as useful in discussions with others may be seen‘to facilitate 


| social transmission and help in.the correlation process outlined by 
Lasswell. . Seg NG "se Ge .% | . * 


5. Parasocial Interaction. This conception wae first posited by 


Horton and Wohl (1956) who — that: people —— relationships , c 
2 


with media personalities as if they were real people. — often para- 
social interaction a been investigated in isolation from other ——— 
functions (Rosengren — uindani, 1972; Nordlund, 1978). It has been 

used implicitly ‘tn studies of televieion news (Levy, 1978, 1979), but ee 


relationship to the social transmission and correlation functions of 


‘~ media has been overlooked. Only one study (Wenner, 1977) attempted 


4 a 
specifically to understand parasocial interaction within the context 


“of other gratifications. Here, parasocial interaction was found to be. 


_ related to an affective style of vote guidance. —— * much — 


is often placed on the personality of the newscaster we teit that ‘the = 


level of parasocial interaction obtained might ———— among viewers -~ 


t 


of the different television news programs. - 


Telephone interviews were obtained in Novenber, 1978, from 327 


“heads of household in Lexingtoly, Kentucky. Respondents' phone 
numbers were selected through systematic random sampling from’ me 
"Lexington telephone directory. 
individual had to watch at least_one network evening newscast per 
— vween and have at least "fair" reception of all three network 


—2 in the Lexington. area. 


Uses and Gratif ications. 


“are listed by hypothesized dinensiona in Table 1. 
4 

‘sought were measured in the “following manner: 

‘in why people watch TV news... 


~ given\ ~ As I read each — please tell me how much that reason 


applies to rons * 


if it Sons not — at all, give it al; if it applies somewhere in 
— ave it a 2,3, or 4, depending on how ‘much it applies." The 
respondent. was then read the list of 15 GS items —— ordered) 
shown in Table 1. 
‘"oratifigations obtained (co) were measured immediately after the 
gratifications sought. 
‘to know to what extent the network evening news programs —— you 
with some of the things we ‘ve just been. talking about, vhen you get 
a chance to watch "them. ee Firat, I want you, t to tell me how ‘much each. 


An * 


id statenent applies: to the news program you. ordinerily. watch ‘the most ° 


To qualify as a respondent, an 


The 2 gratifications sought (Gs) items 
Gratifteattons ' 
"We are (also) interested. 


Here are 15 Feasons other’ people hate . 


If the reason very definitely sunita give tt a 5; 


‘Respondents were Anstrubeed: "Now we'd like ,, 


ee : . , -12- F a" 


J (ehe Maoet-watched" program was determined earlier in nthe interview).3 | Ma, 
‘ ‘Then, 1 want. you * tell me how. ‘much you think that statement would 
apply to the other two news — af: you had a chance to watch 
them more often:" 
=) Respondents then replied to the same 15 items (slightly eewcededy 
used to measure cs. For example, for gratification 1, a CBS News 
viewer was read the statement. "CBS News helps me to kéep up with: 
current issues and events.". The. respondent replied. using the sate 
S-potnt, — euployed to measure GS. For the other . two nevs Prograns, 
the respondent was then read the folloving statement twice in succession, - 7 y 
with the name of the appropriate network inserted in the blank: 3 
ae | Ki ef news would help me to keep up vith current issues and events." Tf the 
respondent had difficulty: in answering this item, he/she was, asked- to 
= give an ‘estimate based on "what you think you know about the program. af 4 
If thie respondent still could not: respond concerning/a particular program, | oo 
: : SS tts he was "then: asked only about the remaining Programs. 4 . ‘ 
. "Other Heasutes::, Ratings were obtained concerning t the — 
anchorpersons on the three programs, the other news 3 correspondents, 
progres. ‘Style or ‘format, and quijity of news. ‘Coverage. ‘Data were 
also: gathered ——— in the household usually made the peinaty decision 
_ + * watch network news, total, network nevs viewing, total ~ , 
* a ; ae televiston viewing, TV news dependency, attention to the nevecast, 
; 4 political interest, political discussion, various media exposure “measures, . 
_¢ and demographic ites. Certain of these variables will be explored in _ 


i succeeding papers. - a 4 
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each “gratification sought was correlated with its respective GO measure 


13⸗ 
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—E cratifications Sought vs. Gratifications Obtained 
Four separate sets of correlations were obtained to test the 
relationship ‘Seewesn each individual gratification sought and its m 
corresponding obtained measure.“ First, for the — sample (n=327) | 


e 


for the respondents’ "most-watched" program. These correlations are 


shown in column 1 of Table 2. Next, GS vs. co correlations for the 


most-watched program were computed for those 130 espondents who either 


could not respond to the co items concerning their least-watched ——— 


or who could not discriminate between their most-vatched program and the 


, other. programs (see sina 2 of Table 2). GS vs. GO correlations for 


the most-watched program were, then obtained for those 197 ———— 


vere able to dtecrimindte between most and ‘least-watched programs 


‘bien 3 of Table 2).~ Finally, for. these: same. 197 respondents Gs v8. 


co correlations were obtained for their least-watched program(s) 


4 


keolume ie 

It. is clear that there is a substantial and highly significant: 2 
correlation between each GS measure and its respective GO index in J 
every case tonsidered in Table 2. ———— — of oe entire 
(15 x +) GS vs. GQ correlation ented (not reported for space. reasons) 
for each category of respondents in Table 2 reveals that the —— 
— eath Gs ang its corresponding a for a particular gratification 
item is generally — stronger than the gorrelation between a. particular 
GS measure and other non-corresponding Go measures, _ For example, in 


column 1 of Table 2 the correlation (r = -61) — the GS ‘measure for 


. 
* 


8 
* * 
’ 


— ee “Ts 4, 


item 2 (*aurprised by hight Syeiadh a and the GO index for that item 


* 


is much stronger than any ofi 8 16 cpreetattons — the GS measure 
{ 
for this item and the GO * for. ‘the other 14 — —R GS for 


- item 2 with GO for item 1, GO: er Aten 3b etc.). The average of these 


non-cofresponding correlations * — — This is typical of the 
pattern for all itens, etuting the G5 ve. GO correlations for the 
least-watched prograns. The pove ful chidoratey of this finding is 


* 8 


graphically Ativstrated by the fact that ‘each of the 15 correlations 


4 


~ $4 


in column 1 is the stro ronges t correlation observed among the 15 possible 
GS vs. CO correlations for each item). In’ other words, GS1 correlated © 
most strongly with GOl, GS2 correlated most ‘werongly with G02, etc., in 
15 out of 15 cases.° Under the. null fypothesis expectation that this 
should occur in only 1 of 15 comparison, the, chances of 15 out of 15 
occurring are 4 in 4.26 x 10 17 ‘Ia the other ‘three columns in Table 2, | 


waars the smaller sample sizes introduce! ervertt samp ling error, —* 


——— is essentially — as of 15 in column 2, 13 of 15 in column 


rs ae ; 
this finding is, of course, highly ebnsistent with the feedback model 
4 


and 11 of 15 in column 4).7 kg 


vs 
"panited earlier. According to the: model. we would expect strong correlations | 


between the GS index for a particular’ item and “ate respective Go index,' 
“but ‘would ‘not ‘expect seeking of a particular gratification to be strongly 
correlated with ending of other gratstleat ine Gmnless, of course, 


‘thats gratifications émerged on the same dimension as the particular - . 
"gratification ‘under consideration). Also, as ost | earlier in connection | 
with the ‘model, while the CS vs. Of correlations for each individual ‘ 
"gratification are — to strong, they’ aresnot ‘uaarty perfect. Thus 


respondents in general are getting only — Hthateetlen of their. 


é —— * 
* — 16 
* 


3— 


* 


2 xii 
various belavision navenkesated needs from specific prograns. * 
"Inspection of the mean correlations for each —— in Table 2 
. Sevenis another theoretically meaningful pattern. The "highest 


. mean GS vs. GO —— (X = .60) is that involving the 
———— — —— those 130 respondents who did not 
hues meaningful responses for the least-watched programs. In general, 
’ these respondents are more dependent on a single news — (52% 
_ Feported watching only one Program) than those 197 ————— who 
were able to discriminate between, most and least-watched programs \ 
(only 38% of these respondents watched only one progren--difference 
significant at p ..05). We would thus expect the former group to rely 
more on their most-watched program (in 52% of the cases the only - 
netwerk news progran they watch) to obtain ‘the gratifications ‘they are 


seeking. The GS vs. GO sorcelations (wost-vatched —— should ehue 


‘be stronger for this ‘group than for the — er dependent on a atagie : 


* 


program. ‘This is, in fact, the case (x . .60 vs. X =. ,46). ‘The difference , 


between the two. sets’ of correlations. in ——— 2 and 3 te significant 
| at p< .005 by sign test. 

vf In addition, we would expect prograns defined as "Least-vatched" 

‘to be less effective sources of-gratifications obtained’ than the 
_mostrvatched programs. — processes therefore, should seule: an 

weaker mean Gs vs. GO correlations for least-vatched Programs. This — 

mean correlation (see column 4 in Table 2) of°.37 is in fact the weakest 

mean correlation in the table. The difference between the * of GS vs. 
‘GO (most-watched progres) correlations. in column 3 and the set of. GS vs. 


co (least-watched progran) correlations in column 4 is also significant 
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. ake 
at p < .005 by y sign test. We therefore observe a pattern of decreasing 


GS vs.,GO correlations with decreasing program depend 


Factor Analyses . 
Six separate factor analyses were performed on the GS and GO items 


in order to examine: 1) me dimefisions of GS and GO; ang/2) the dimensions 
of Go for certain —— — which could be Beretnret according to viewing 


preference.. In each of the six analyses, three factors were retained 10 


.° The percentage of the total variance accounted for by thes¥ three factors” 


was 48. 6% for the GS manta and ranged em 55. 9x to 60.9% for the Go 


; ‘solutions. table 3 shows the factor loadings for the GS itens for the 


entire sample (n = 327), GO from the "most-watched program" (n = 327), 


ay 


and co from the “least-watched program" (n = 197). Table 4 shows the 
factor loadings on GO items for persons knowledgeable (i.e., could make 


\ gratuttcation obtained judgments) stout ABC's World News Tonight 


(n= 270), CB CBS's bvening News News (n = 305), and NBC's X Nightly News News (n = 285). 
GS Factors. The factor structure obtained for the GS items {Table 3) 


= 


was noticeably different from the factor structures obtained in any of ’ 


the five GO analyses. The first factor combines items from three 


‘i hypothesized — ——— information seeking, decisional utility, 
and interpersonal utility. ‘The —* could be characterized as inter- 
personal utttity-survetlLince . While three of the five highest loadings 


’ 


on the fattor are interpersonal utility items, the item receiving the 
highest loading ay the decigtonal utility item-viich aEeeeses the 


-’ daportance of finding out “about issues affecting people ui⸗ myself." 


The factor. structure suggests a cognitive orientation which links the need 


, for interpersonal, utility with —— which has the Andividual as a. 


a) OB 19 
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Yeferent. This idea is also evidenced by the high loading of the 
parasocial interaction ite "to compare ny own ideas to what the 
commentators say" ‘on this first factor. 
The three entertainment items have the highest factor loadings 
on the second factor, — it quite clearly an entertainment seeking * 
" dimension. ‘the third factor characterizes another personal orientation 
dimension-~parasocial interact iam. Two of the me hypothesized para- 
social interaction items have highest loadings ee ete factor. The item 
which characterizes gratification seeking because "the reporters are like 
people I knov" dominates the idee with a loading of “82, ‘the highest 
item loading in this analysis. ~ - fe — 
GO Factors fmostcwatched program). The GS dimensions contrast vith 


the GO dimensions for the respondente' ‘most-watched progran. ‘The factor 


analysis (Table’3) showed a clear GO interpersonal etliey factor (Factor ° 
I) emerging separate from either — utility or generat information 
-seeking. The three interpersonal utility items had the highest loadings 

on this factor. The parasocial interaction item, "compare tdeas to 
commentators," also loaded highly. This finding suggests that internal - 
"comparison" may be useful to one’s external social intétraction. 

The/second factor can be characterized as cotertetonent parase 
— The three entertainment items — have the highest 
loadings on the factor. They cluster with the parasocial interaction items 
related to the ability of the "newscasters (to) give — quality to 
news anl the "reporters (being) like people I know." : 


The third factor in this analysis is a surveillance er which * 


has five of the six statements from our hypothesized general information 


- 
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decisional utility dimensions. Items which have more clearly ; 


ferent to information acquisition—"find out about issues 
affecting people like myself" and#"(I) can trust the information''--define 
the surveillance gratification as one in which personal gratification 


takes — over, but is related to, a more general surveillance of 
the enviro . 


x yg Oe ¥ | a 

The similarities and differences between these first two factor 
analyses of GS and GO —_ the most-watched program are striking. For 
the most part, our hypdehentzed imension items have their highest 
loading within the same — nly two items "wandered" into a factor Ds 
different from what was hypothesized. Watching Ww news in order not to 
"be surprised by higher prices and things like that" had fragmented 
loadings which distributed across the three factors in each analysis. 
In neither analysis did the — have its highest loading on a surveillance 
factor. Watching TV news to “compare ideas to what the commentators say" 
had relatively clear primary loadings on one factor sa both —— 


but the one factor was an inf ‘didn ut{lity factor ia each case. 


While our hypothesized dimensi did tend to cluster together 
within factor dimensions, they did not \fall within the same dimensions — 
in me GS and GO ansiyote, The GS analysis grouped interpersonal utility 
and surretiiance together within one d — and split entertainment and 
perasoctal’ interaction into two ‘separate dtvensivas. The analysis hi the 
GO from the most-watched program, on the other hand, grouped cntertatonent 
and parszsocial interaction withig one —EE— and split interpersonal 
utility and surveillance into separate dimensions. That these similarities 


and differences between Gs and GO proved to be consistent may be seen 
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even more clearly in the analyses of the GO. from the bess tventchiad progran, 
and in the three analyses of GO from the three news programs. . 
. GO Factors (least-watched program ). The factor structure in the 
a i analysis of GO from the least-watched_program (Table 3) vas remarkably 
similar to that of GO from the most-watched program. The first factor 
, vas again interpersonal utility, the second factor was entertainment- 
a interaction, ana the third factor was surveitlsnce. The 
only noticeable differences occurred in the shifting of — 
_ loadings for some of the general information seeking and decYsional 
utility items. Finding out — "issues affecting people like myself" 
and watching because "(I) can trust the snroruattoa” were linked most 


prominently with a personally oriented surveillance factor. The general 
‘information seeking gratification associated with the need to "keep 
up with current issues and events" had prominent loadings split between 


surveillance and interpersonal utility. Watching TV news to "find out :.,, 


what kind of job our government officials are doing" shifted primary 
i. loadings from the surveillance factag in the GO fron the most-watched | 
"program analysis to the interpersonal utility factor in the GO from 
the least-watched program analysis. - Since this analysis’ employed 
the smallest ‘n (197) of any of he six factor analyses, it is possible 
a that. thes: shifts are due to sampling — 


9 * me fe 7 r 
GO ¥actors (by network). The GO factor structures from the three 


~ 


— aeus programs (Table 4) are similar to the most-vatched and 


least-vatned solutions. In each of the three ——— factors 
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characterizing entertainment-parasocial interaction, interpersonal utility, 
and surveillance — in relatively the —— structure. The 

S surveillance factor in each analysis wie again personally oriented, and 
. in each case finding out about "issues affecting people like myself" 

was the item having ‘is highest on the factor. Once again, the 
general intornetion seeking item which: pointed to watching "so I won't 
be ——— by higher prices" had consistently fragmented loadings 
across factors, and never had its — loading on the surveillance 
factor. Entertainment items again clustered, with parasocial interaction- 
{tems into a combined factor. The parasocial interaction item Linking 
viewing to the "comparing of ideas to what the commentators say" vas 
most frequently linked to interpersona 1 utility; however, in one case 
(the NBC analysis) ite primary ‘Joating grouped it with the other 
- hypothesized perasocial interaction items in a combined: entertainment- 


parasocial interaction Pectde In this esa, however, the item's 
loadings distributed actous the three factors. ‘ 
Perhaps the most striking finding across the GO analyses vas the | e 

consistency with which our hypothesized — had their primary loadings . 
- within the same factors. ‘When added > the results from the GO analyses 

from most and east yerstied programs, the three co analyses for the three 
‘ network news programs provide further evidence for the structure of 

seats ications obtained being stable within three consistently meaningful 

dimensions. | 


sought it must necessarily be obtained. Instead, we’ find that evening 
television news programs, while effective, are imperfect providers of 
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DISEUSSION 
The findings lead to at least three major conclusions concerning the 
relationship between the gratifications which people seek from television 


nevs;rand those gratifications they report they obtain. 


att -Birst, individual gratifications sought are moderately to strongly 


related to corresponding gratifications obtained. This, coupled with the 
‘generally much lover correlations observed betveen individual GS itens 
and noa-corresponding Go itens provides support for a feedback model 


relating gtatifications s t and obtained. Ia addition, the finding 


of moderate to strong, but not early perfect, GS vs. GO correlations is 


" evidence against the teleological criticism that since a gratification is 


sewn veretet gratifications sought by audience members. 


— the degree of dependence on a particular program is - 


positively ‘related to ‘the strength of the GS vs. CO relationship. 

Degree of dependence, as used here, is similar to J Windahl's 
(1972) concept which sees dependence as related to tle availability of 
functional ‘alternatives. In the case of eelecision news programs, — 
individuals who “ watch a single news program are less aware of a 
the —— alternatives. Thus,- viewers of this single program 


necessarily would have their gratifications sought shaped more strongly 


a 
% ’ 


by the gratifications obtained from this particular program. Viewers 


who watch more than one program obtain gratifications from a wider variety 


of sources and thus any single program would likely be inadequate in . 


F E 
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providing all the TV news-r ted gratifications these individuals are 
seeking. The findings here strengthen the. theoretical rationale for 
the assumption that uses and gratifications are related to different * 


naed⸗a consumption behaviors. ieee 


~ C 


Third, the dimensions of gratifications sought and obtained from 
television news, while similar, 


nevertheless differ in important ways. 


These —— are important| theoretically and deserve close 


— attention, / 


Dimensions of 


g: . Dimensions of 
Gratifications Sought 


Gratifications Obtained 


Interpersonal Utility- ——— Utility 


Surveillance . g s 
Entertainment F Surveillance 


\ 


Entertainment-Parasocial 
- Interaction 


Parasocial Interaction 


The differences between the ‘GS GO matrices apparently aye 


not due to between-progran differences, since essentially the same 

factor patterns emerge for ABC, me, CBS. The dimerisional Aittertnce 
“a ihaw aaaat ba dea to general withie-pro am characteristics — content 

factors, narrative structure of stories, use of videotape, presence of 

vocal eke eye contact) yates are common to all of the programs. 

These program —— are strf&tfural factors which influence 


gratifications obtained in consistent ways. 
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. Entertainment-Parasocial interaction. Apparently the seeking of 
wetexkatoneat: aod the seeking oF: parasocial interaction are independent 
motives for watching TV news. However, the obtaining of these grati- 
fibations from TV news is strongly related rather than independent. 

One possible explanation is that the extensive use of videotape to 
provide on~scene faporis of events heigtitens the perceived entertatonent. 
and arousal value of TV news. At the same time, the videotaped | 
appearances’ by correspondents .and people involved in the news eavtainiy. 
gives a “homan sistie* x6 the news whichpetrengthens parasocial 
involvement ., The scenes of ciocttere talking to and interacting with 

. " ofdinary people may also heighten ¢ the impression that these reporters — 
are like "people I know. " Thus the structure of TV news * result 
— the‘ linking of entertaintent and parguncees gratification obtained. 

. another plausible explanation —— the nonverbal cues (facial 
expressions, tone of voice, ‘rate of gpeaking, etc.) transmitted by. the 
— and correspondents. Various studies of ‘nonverbal | 
commmication have documented the importance ‘of these cues in communi- 
cating ——— such as excitement or a sense of drama. At the dame time, 
these cues are toseparably connected to the life-like visual — 
and — of the — The realism ansoctated with these elements 
sas thats d enhances the ability of viewers to interact with the news- 
casters ag if they were physically present. 1} These nonverbal cues, 
therefore, my promote both feelings of entertainment-arougal and 
perceptions of parasocial interaction. | 


* 


If either or both of chase : explanations are valid, it ‘ula appear 


af a that ‘gratifications obtained, while certainly Jafluencud by gratifications . 
| sought, are — sensitive to content and media chatncteriuttens 7 : 
— Bae tanta ————— sought should also be 
a oo influenced by structural characteristics of the communication experience: 
However, the finding thac entertainment and parasocial internation are . * 
independent motives tor viewing television news indicates that these | 3 
content-media attributes may be overridden by various socifl and 


paychological factors. Apparently, the seeking of eitertetonent and 
parasocial interaction are governed by dttfergnt socto-peychological 
— mechanisms. Research by Rosengren and Windahl (1972), Nordlund (1978), ; 
— and ‘Levy, (1979) has identified some of the sociological factors which 
: influence ‘the seeking of parasocial interaction from the media, 
These nactors are related to oppoxtunteses for interpersonal interaction. 
| : By comparison, seeking of entertainment from television news may be. 1 


governed by a very different set of variables. 


Lod 


Surveillance - Interpersonal Uedlity. “@eople spparently link ; © 


the seeking of information from ™ news about isques and events — ; 
(for both — information * decision-making purposes) very. 
a closely with the process of disseminating this information through : 
n he interpersonal channels. The ability of the * to Meet the — 
_ of ouch political discussion is well established, and.conscious —— 


viewer. — of this function may be the basis for the energence 
of a — 6s interpersonal — factor. : ; 
On the: other. hand, the finding of separate GO dimensions of ; ei we 


surveillance and interpersonal ‘utility indicates that viewers my jf 


— — — 
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distinguish two types of TV news ) information——one ind ortielpsily 
valuable. for making decisions about politica Lesves;: voting decisions, 
and informed political partici{pation, and another type whose value is 


chiefly social. That: the forner is principall, political inforaation ; 


is supported we inspection of the general information; jeeeking sat 
‘degietonal utility, items. is ia be sage = 

— Social ————— by contrast, may involve essentially non⸗ 
inque-related elements; re information about accidents, “naturel 
disasters, popular ‘non-political personalities, ‘thie personal lives of 


politicians,. etc. Only one 2 of the dnterperepaal utility dimension - 


-.. items Sites 1, “compare! 9 own ideas to what the commentators: eay") | F 


would seen to be manifestly political in nature(this item was not 


* hypothesized to load on this factor and geuevaliy bas. ha lowest 


"loading on the various GO sncerpersosl cktlity factors reported in 


Tables 3 and 4). In any ‘case, if viewers” are in fact discriminating 

: — two kinds of information in their Perception of sratifications P 
obtained, . then” tie content characteristics of balevinton news would 
“appear ‘to be at least partially responsible. 


lications ‘for Theo and Research 
“The findings from this study indicate to us two ‘major areas for 


: further. research. “Firat, the dimensional differences between gracifi- = 


cations sought and obtained found in this study should be an area'for - 

— ———— — wd ————— 

further. investigation and replication, Such studies are “needed — — 
. order to. understand the ‘frequency with which and under what conditions 


‘ such differences ‘energe. ‘Are there. ‘certain types of audience” ‘netbers ;~ . — 


* 


we 


but the distinction, between what people seek from their. communication 
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Programs, content, and media which"promote such differences? What are 


he characteristics of such prograns, -etc., which are responsible for 


Asftering patterns of ‘gratifications sought and obtained? | 
- ——— we need to explore further the rerataeaance betveen 
xrotit ieaticu⸗ sought and obtained and program or medium choice, * 
One aspect of this relationstip ve intend to examine ia a later paper — 
“ge — the measures of gratifications sought and obtained ‘in this . 
"study predict choice of news programs, “Our analyses to: thie reine 
indicate that progran thoice will be related to gratifications, but os 
ho strongly end: in what manner remains to be seen. , 

Our findings | 80 ‘tar indicate considerable Promise fox; a sought: 
v8. ‘obtained conceptual dpproach to uses and gratifications. ‘Many 


* 
difficult conceptual and methodological ‘issues — to be resolved, . 


experiences ond ‘what . they actually procure would seem to be central 


td 


to. an understanding of a — portion of ‘communication, behavior. 


* 
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general 


ot᷑ this mixture may not be por ible with present methodologies; 


: — — Where a single program clearly e energed a as 3 the ———— ‘program 


, as the least-watched measure. 


9— NOTES . J 
|r y mh ara 
One recent peudy considered the discrepancy — gratifications 
sought and obtained. McLeod, Bybee, Durall, and Ziemke (1977) 
measured both the gratifications respondents: said they were seeking 


_ from the.1976 Presidential debates and."debate helpfulness" in \ : 
"providing these gratifications. — 
_ were used in a descriptive manner, however, and were not tied 


The discrepancies thus obtained 
directly to —— concerns. 


Weare still left, of course, withthe stoblin ‘of — relat ively 
"pure" measures of gratifications sought: from television news in | 

Responses to an item such as “I watch TV news to keep - 

. up with current iseues and events" undoubtedly contain some mixture: 
of gratifications sought and @btained. Isolating the components 

— it appears safe to assume that gratifications sought — 
at least partially determine responses to ‘such an item. On the 
‘other hand, responses to an item such as "CBS News helps me to 

” keep’ up with current issues and events" ‘clearly y should be determined 
principally by vigwer perceptions of gratifications obtained from . 
CBS News. We therefore should be able to pake ' valid — 

— between | responses to the two types of measures. 


_ Respondents were asked. how many cine on an "average , Monday to 4 
Friday 5 day week” they watched ABC news, NBC news, “and CBS news 
respectively. The program (or programs in the few cases of a tie) 
;Most frequently viewed was designated the "most-watch" program(s). 
. The remaining two (in most cases) programs were designated "least- 
watched" | programs for purposes * intervi ; and data analysis. 


One hundted ninety- 
discriminate between t 
one “least-watched — 


* ‘of the 327 re pondents were able to \ 
"most-watched" program and at leas 
ixty of the remaining 130 said — 


* ier didn't know enough about their "1¥ast-watched" programs 


to reply. The remaining 70 respondents responded to the GO 
items concerning all-three programs, but displayed little or 
no Variance in between-program GO ratings. It was. assumed that 
these respondents were answering primarily in terms. of their - 
most-watched program and thus their “igaakovarches” —— 
were treated as missing data. 


in terms of thé measure of viewing frequency (this was the ‘case for 

‘the great majority of respondents) both of the remaining programs 

were defined as "least-watched"\ and the average GO for these 2 

’ programs was ‘used as the measure of GO for the least-watched programs. , 
If a respofident could only respond tothe GO items for a single 
least-watched program, the GO measure for this program was employed 

If two programs tied for the most-. 


watched progran designation (this happened in only 40 cases), the 
average GO for these programs was used as the most-watched GO index. . 
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continued. . 
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Palmgreen and Rayburn * 1979) found similar results in their 


- study of public television viewing. In their study each GS 


“- ‘correlated most strongly with its respective GO in 9 of 11 cases. 


7. 


* a 10... 


eo 


In all but: one of. the cases where. the strongest correlation was not , 
between the GS-index for a particular item and its corresponding _ 


~~ 
“A 


GO, the particular GO item which was responsible for the strongest W — 
correlation: emerged on the same GO dimension (as the corresponding y f* 
GO) in the factor analysis (reported later in the. paper). - 


Some of this "imperfection" is, of course, due to measurement error. — 


This is supported by an analysis of the mean GS and GO measures for 


item. The average discrepancy between GS and GO is +1 on the 


- S-point * employed--a substantial difference. Palmgreen and 


Rayburn (1@78,1979) found almost the same average GS-00 discrepancy 
in their s of public ealeyietos ‘viewing. \ F 
A principal components factoring method with iteration and - 
communality estimates used in the diagonal of the correlation 
matrix was used with varimax rotation. A minimum eigenvalue 

of 1.0.was the criterion for factoring in our analyses and this 
yielded a three factor solution in all but one case. In this 
case, the GS analysis, a four factor solution resulted. However, 
only one item had its-highest loading on the fourth factor. Since 
this left us with doubt about. the meaningfulness of ‘this factor, 


_ & sheen factor solution was substituted. » 


aes 8 ee. 
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Nordlund (1978) states: that — media have a higher degree of 


"media interaction potential" than others. One,factor in this 


potentidl is "the extent to which the medium'is able to ‘approximate’ 
reality; that is to say, whether the medium is characterized by print 

, oF sound, still or moving pictures, only black and-white or colours: 

“dn various combinations" es 152). te MS 


\ 
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TABLE 1 
= _ Gratifications Sought Items J 
Listed by Hypothesized Dimensions 


General Information Seeking . . * 


1. 1 watch TV news to kdep up with current issues and events 


2. Irwatch TV neva sso I won't be surprised by higher prices and things. 
like that. . J— 


3. -I watch TV. news because you can trust the information they give you. 


J Decisional Utility J 


4. watch TV news to find out vhat kind of se our government officials 


‘ are doing. 


5. I watch TV news. to — me make up my mind about the important issues 


of the od 


6. I Seen TV news to find oobout eee affecting people like myself. 


Entertainsent a“ 
7. I watch TV news because its often entertaining. 
: 8. I watch TV news because its often dramatic. of 
9. | watch WV news because its often exciting. 
| Interpersonal Utility 7 
. jp I watch TV nevs a support myc own viewpoints to other, — 


11. I watch TV news sak I can pass the information on to other people. 


12. 1 watch TV news to give me interesting things to talk about. 


Parasocial Intefaction 
meee 132" T watch TV news because the newscasters give a Kuman/ quality to ~~" 


the news. 


e 


14. 1 watch TV news to compare By own aneae te what the commentators eay. 


~ * 


15. I watch P. news because the reporters are like people I know. 
? 


* 


* 
* 
. 
e 
. 
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Table 2 F 
2 
aa ; - Correlations (Pearson r) of Gratification 
: t Items with their Correspondin 
Gratification Obtained Items * ; 
~ GS vs. GO for GS vs. GO for 
” F ; "most-watched" "most-watched" 
* 0 GS vs. GO for program , program (R's 
i : “most-watched" (R's who did not who also re- GS vs. GO ’ 
af F program (all respond to “least- sponded to “least-wat« 
.  Yespondents: watched” items: “least-watched" program 
Gratification : n = 327) n= 130) items: n= 197) (n= 197) 
: . — 
current issues/ ° ‘ 
events 
higher prices ; 
3. Can trust infora- .53 .55 .51 .47 
ation they give you 
4, Find out about- 46 60 35 — 
' government officials , 
- 5. Makeup mind about .52 .60 .44 ais 
important issues 
‘ v 
6. Find iseves affecting - .60 By 449 -40 
people like myself : 
7. nevs is often 54 | 64 48 34 
tertaining ; ” 
8. TV news is often 36 52 21 -30 
dramatic : 
"ay 
’ 9. TV news is often . 254 50 55 38. 
_ | exciting — ‘ 
10. Support viewpoints .55 6s .5 .33 
to other people a 
M : — ——— — — — ——— —— — —— —— — — 
11. Pass information to 55 64 47 .28 
other people 
12. Gives me things to 62 .69 .58 42 
talk about °* ¥ 
13. Newscasters give human .55 .63 .48 . 36 
‘+ quality to news > 
14. Compare own ideas to — .41 48 36 
commentators ‘ 
15. Reporters are like 58 62 .55 "48 
y peapls: T hace Xe .52 X= .60 X= .46 X= .37 
. _ All correlations significant at p < ..001 
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TABLE 3 a 
ee Rte Moos — gram , Gratifications Obtained From Least-Watched Program 
Gratifications — GS: From TV News 60 Most-Watched ' GO Least- Watched 
4 oF — (N= 327) (N_= 327) (N = 197) 
. - loom it iW wl iW It 
1, Keep up with current issues/events (238 -.14 401 — — — 105 142" 
2, Surprised by higher wiices 130 4 31 6 438 35 828037020 | 
3. Can trust information they give you sa? 432, 248 15 420 458 .20 .326 5 
4. Find out about government \pfficials 332.06 ,195 a 22 7S 362: 07.27 . 
5. Hake op ase about important issues 82 .20 .22 .39 .08 32 237.52 
6. Find issues affecting people like myself — 15” 510, 3 21 563 17) 17.92 ' 
7. TV news is often entertaining 05 49 7 .20 66 616 S260 OL 
8. TV news is often dramatic | .09 38 : wad. 21 -<30 .33 eee | 
9. TV neve is often exciting .16 67 Nu .is 22 237 10.75.31 
. 10... Support» viewpoints to other people 32 636 * 59 321 3? 63 31 625 
-11. Pass information to other people 256 6.39 ,.13 67 30 .24 61 .36 .19 ; 
12. Gives ne things to talk about A941 116 a a — — 
13. Newscasters give buman quality to news 22 lh dt 240 .46° .35 44 .55 W211 
14, Compare own ideas to comentators' — —— 55.36.23 360.27 .25 ; 
15, Reporters are like people I know 16.25.82 30.43.29 .12 356. 27 
NOTE:: Underlined entries’ indicate primary factor loadings or major secondary loadings for each ites. cane 
3 =. : — ————— ——— — ——— oe ey ee eT 
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— * TABLE 4 


Factor Matrices for Gratifications Obtained Frou ABC News Gratifications cae te — 


“Obtained From CBS News Gratifications Obtained. From NBC.News 


— 


Gratifications * GO ABC. News GO CBS News GO NBC Nevs 
a = 270 “(t= 305) (N= 285) 
J <r I min 2. ar i ‘ 
Keep ‘up with current fabvesyeceite 04 23 ue € .10 .12 18 | ~ ,10 61°11 , : 
Surprised by higher prices | 242 .42 ~.30 36 .41° 35 242 .29 42 
Can trust information they give’you - .34 «16 738 116.15 54 .29 458.14 
Find out about goverment officials = 23-41. 49 413.19 -.42 .26 457.20 
Make up mind about important issues a18 32! * 
Find issues affecting people lie myself 33 .19 22 * .20 .27 64 23 69.28 
rv news is often entertaining 160.40 ——— 266 426.02 267,15 629 * 
‘TV news is often dramatic “ 168 .25. 07 272.17) 10 | | 273.09) 21 | 
TV news is often exciting — —— 62.10.30 72.28.18 
Support vievpoints'to other people | tk al Gf CE ak 43 53 ae 
Pass information to other people 632 65.27 | - .25 62 .30 26 .21 2 
Gives me things to talk about — 35 | .30 .65 .30 33 127,63 
Nevecasters. sive human quality to news «AB 445 30 445 032° 35 260-33» 26 
-Compare own ideas to comentators 033 547 =.27 — 250 224 * a 36 | a | % 


~ Reporters are like ee I — . 


Underlined entries indicate primary factor — or major —e— endings foreach item, . — — 
— — — 


